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or big fur coats, and came back to explore. We saw nothing and were,
I fear, extremely amateurish, inasmuch as our counter-spy told Springy
a week or so later that it was we who had been spotted and that that
sort of trick was quite useless. I remember that he also gave Springy
a useful hint in regard to one of his colleagues, the Swedish Minister.
The Aland Islands and their fortification were, as always, a question
of considerable interest to Russia. According to our counter-spy, if
the Swedish Minister would look carefully at the box in which he kept
his papers on his writing-table, he would find that one side had been
very neatly cut out and then stuck back again in such a manner that
with a little ingenuity it could always be removed at will, giving free
access to the documents within. Springy of course informed Count
Wrangel (later for many years Swedish Minister in London), who
found that it was so.
All our letters which came through the ordinary post were of course
opened and read. This had led, just before my time, to an amusing
contretemps. Two of the staff at that time were engaged to be mar-
ried, and both fiancees happened by a strange coincidence to write by
the same mail enclosing photographic snapshots of themselves. The
censor, presumably inadvertently, transposed them and each Secretary
found the photo of the wrong girl in the letter addressed to him.
How much useful information the Russians actually acquired by
th'ese methods it is difficult to say, though it cost H.M. Government
a certain amount of money in changing ciphers. Nor do I believe that
the safe itself was ever violated. In any case, as the memories of our
support for Japan in 1904-5 faded and we began, a year or so later,
to initiate our own negotiations with Russia in respect of Persia, so
did these spy efforts wane until they ceased to have any dangerous
reality. But not before I had nearly succeeded in killing my Ambas-
sador in mistake for a spy. The story has already been told in Harold
Nicolson's Life of his father. Lord Carnock, but I prefer my own
account of it, which in at least one respect is certainly more accurate
than his.
Next to the Chancery, but forming part of the private apartments
of the Embassy, was a bedroom called the Camelback Room. Springy
used to sleep there when he was Charge d'Affaires, to be nearer his
work and for the sake of security against spies. When Sir Arthur
Nicolson came it was used as a spare bedroom, and Harold, then at
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